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to his panopticon penitentiary, 289 ; 
A. | _ kindness to his dependants, 292, 


} on ye ° A 
Auruons and managers, 71. Biblical illustrations, 368. 


D’Aubigné’s History of the Reforma- 
tion, 177; power of the Hierarchy,178; 
the early Reformers, 179; Luther's 
mission to Rome, 180; his theses 
against the sale of indulgences, 182; 


C. 
Committee of Council for Education, ]. 
Cabinet changes, 171 ; a brief retrospect 
of the state of parties since the acces- 
Zwingle, 183; Luther attacked by | ond chronslogieal arrangement of the 
Henry VIII, 185; the monastic or- rincipal > a of state, 176. sabe 
ders the first to propagate the new ene hanes 122. , p 


doctrines, 186, Chancery reform, 227. 


B Chinese literature, 231. 
Corn-law debate, 348 ; fluctuations of 


Baillie the Covenanter, 43; parish mi- 
nister of Kilwinning, ib.; subsequently 
signed the covenant, 44; copy of his 
manuscript letters now in the British 
Museum, 45; first printed edition 
appeared in 1775, 46; present edition 
re-edited by the Bannatyne Club, 47 ; 
contemporaneous words, by an eye- 
witness, like no other, 50; Baillie’s 
description of the Scotch encampment 
at Dunse Law, 54; letters to his 
wife, 57 ; Strafford’s trial, 61. 

Bentham, memoirs of, 265; his rigid 
system for the economy of time, ib. ; 
youthful precocity, 267; Bentham’s 


father, 268; extracts from Bertham’s | 


common-place book, 270; his in- 
troduction to Bowood, 272; Ben- 
tham’s disinterestedness and simplicity 
of character, 276; extract from a let- 
ter to Lord Lansdowne on the sub- 
ject of his proffers of patronage, 277 ; 
Lord Lansdowne’s rejoinder, 281; 
extracts from Bentham’s love-letters, 
282 ; offer of marriage rejected, 284 ; 
his answer on being made a citizen of 
France at the time of the Revolution, 
286; sketch of part of his pelitical 
circle, 288 ; opposition of public men 





the corn laws during the 170 years 
they have been in operation; state. 
ment put forward by the supporters 
of the corn laws, 352; by the total 
repeal of the corn laws no land would 
be thrown out of cultivation, 353; 
high and low prices operate alike on 
the farmer in stimulating him to in- 
creased production (note), 355; ex- 
tent to which employment is limited 
by the present restrictive duties, and 
how it would increase under a wiser 
law, 356; fallacy of making “ depend- 
ence upon foreigners” a plea for re- 
strictive duties, 358; extract from 
Mr Tooke’s work on the ‘ History of 
Prices, 362 ; abundant harvests under 
the protective system a necessary 
source of agricultural distress, 365 ; 
Sir Robert Peel’s measure compared 
with others, ib., 366 ; corn and wages, 
251 


Currency, the, 252; the system of the 
London bankers’ clearance, and their 
effects upon the currency, ib. 


D 


Drama, yegeneration of, 71; tragedies 


of Mr George Stephens, 77 ; ‘ Marti- 
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nuzzi,’ failure of, ib.; mankind should 
be taught through their amusements, 
78; stage conditions necessary to the 
success of a drama, 80; the earlier 
dramatists generally actors or mana- 
gers, 82; Mr Mayhew on ‘Stage 
Effect ;’ managers justified in alter- 
ing plays, 86; authorities—Goethe 
and Hegel, 87; dramatists to influ- 
ence their age must reflect and sym- 
pathise with it, 88; extract from 
‘Monthly Chronicle,’ 89; Shaks- 
peare not only the greatest poet, but 
the greatest dramatist that ever lived, 
90; decline of the drama, 91 ; causes 
of, 93; remedy, 95. 

Danish claims, 188; staving-off system, 
189; Danish property seized by the 
English government in 1807, and re- 
prisal of Danish government, 19] ; 
claims of British subjects divided into 
three classes: two first paid by the 
government, and the third refused, 
ib.; House of Commons decide in 
favour of the claimants, ib. ; Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer resists the pay- 
ment of the money, 193; address to 
the Queen, 194; answer of, 197. 

Dead versiis living, 201. 


E. ° 
Education, 233 ; a New English Gram- 
mar, with copious exercises, 234 ; 
Treatise on the Pronunciation of the 
German Language, ib.; Little Ar- 
thur’s History of England, ib.; Geo- 


graphical model, 235; An Introduc. | 
tion to English Grammar, 236; Ste- | 


nography Remodelled, ib. 

Egyptian anaglyphs, Biblical illustra- 
tions from, 368; Device of the che- 
quers traced to the throne of Osiris, 
369; anaglyph Ptha, 371; illustra- 
tions of Solomon’s Song, — bride’s 
dress, 373; Egyptian garden and 
vineyard, 375; tableaux from a vase 
in the Hamilton collection, 377-8 ; 
astronomical anaglyphs, 379; zodiacal 
signs probably antediluvian, 381 ; re- 
markable anaglyph of the sign Virgo, 
$84; Jewish candlestick, 388; picto- 
rial description of the judgment of 
the dead found on mummies, 39]. 


F. 
Ficriox, 236; Cecil, a Peer, ib.; Ste- 
phen Dugard, 237; Two Years be- 
fore the Mast, id. ; Memoirs of Extra- 








ordinary Popular Delusions, 488; 
the Playfellow, 491; Rambling Re- 
collections of a Soldier of Fortune, 
492 


Finr "Ants, 238; Gandy and Baud’s 
Windsor Castle, id.; Graphic Illus- 
trations, ib.; Electrotint, 492, 


G. 

Grave-yards, Gatherings from, 201 ; go- 
ver ts in ient time prohibited 
inhumation in cities, 202; atmos. 
pheric air must be in a certain state 
of purity for purposes of health, 203 ; 
pestiferous effects of deco tion 
demonstrated by Dr Majendie, 207; 
effects produ by gases generated 
during the first periods of decompo- 
sition, 208; Enon chapel, 210; inde- 
cent profanation of the dead in the 
“management” of burial grounds, 
212; burial grounds should be eight 
or ten miles from the metropolis, and 
formed on worthless land, 214; praise 
cue to Mr Walker for his valuable 
investigation. 

Geographical model, 235. 





H. 

History and biography, 239; Memoirs of 
Extraordinary Popular Delusions, ib. 

Himalaya, travels in, 294; height of, 
and description of, some of the passes, 
ib. ; sheep and goats generally used 
as beasts of burden, 297; fertility of 
the valleys, 298; climate remarkable, 
ib. ; suai, 299; bridges, 300; in- 
habitants, two distinct races, ib. ; 
honesty and generosity of the Koona- 
warrees, 301; their religion, ib. ; kind- 
ness of the Tartar tribes, 302; their 
honesty, 303; singular management 
of the post, 304, 


I. 

Industry and its reward, 216 ; opinion of 
the Duke of Wellington on the con- 
dition of the labouring classes in Eng- 
land as compared with that of other 
countries, 217; indifference and ig- 
norance of the upper classes to the 
real state of the poor, 219; agricultu- 
ral labourers in! France, 220; Switzer. 
land and Belgium, 222; average rate 
of wages of an English agricultural 
labourer ; depreciation in the value 
of small freeholds, 224; decrease of 
population in some counties, and in- 
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creased «mortality among children 
under five years of age, 226. 


K. 
Koonawar, 294. 


L. 

Lunacy, 305; cruelty practised in the 
York madhouse last century, ib. ; 
origin of the Retreat, 306 ; vices of the 
restraint system, 308; Palermo lu- 
natic asylum, 309; Lancaster, ib. ; 
effect of soothing influences and ab- 
sence of. restraint on the lunatics at 
Hanwell, 310; effect produced by 
restraint in the Lincoln asylum, 311 ; 
substitute for coercion adopted at 
Hanwell, 313; letter of Mr Smith, 
house-surgeon of the Lincoln asylum, 
on the importance of managing the 
patients without mechanical restraint, 
314;, Mr Samuel Tuke’s opinion, ib. ; 
Dr Conolly’s, 317 ; industrial employ- 
ments introduced into asylums by Sir 
William Ellis, 318; Hanwell asylum 
the largest in existence, ib. ; number 
of its patients, ib. ; causes of disease, 
chiefly moral among the women— 
physical among the men, 320; single 
state more liable to insanity than the 
married, ib. 


M. 
Music, and the Committee of Council 
for Education, 1; Mr Edward Taylor 
the first to call attention to the im- 
portance of vocal harmony as a branch 
of national education, ib. ; evil results 
of confounding the work of instruc- 
tion with exclusive systems or me- 
thods of instruction, 5; Bell and Lan- 
caster, 6; a board composed of intel- 
ligent school inspectors the best for 
the preparation and examination of 
elementary works, 7 ; musical taste at 
a low ebb in France; Mons. Wilhem 
exclusively patronised by the French 
government, 9; created Inspector- 
general of singing for all the public 
schools, 10; the experiment at Bat- 
tersea no trial of the success of Wil- 
hem’s method as adapted for children, 
11 ; poetry of the Committee of Privy 
Council for Education, 14; ‘ Labour 
Song,’ 15; ‘ The Sea Boy,’ 17; 
*Twinkle, twinkle, little star,’ 20; 
examples of the non-synthetical cha- 
racter of the. manual, 21; the old 
method ‘of teaching the notation of 
music upon the fingers revived, 25; its 
supposed advantages, 26; ‘ The Flying 
Course,’ 28; Wilhem’s Solfeggio Ex- 





ercises, 29; Elementary Exercises of 
Mr Mainzer, 30; monogammie sys- 
tem of Mons. Jue de Berneval, 31; 
illustration of, 32; different exercises 
to facilitate the art of sight singing, 
33 ; substituting solfeggio syllables as 
names to the fixed sounds, in the plaee 
of the letters of the alphabet, chjec- 
tionable, 36; Rousseau’s mode of using 
the solfeggio syllables the best, 38; 
military bands might be rendered a 
means of promoting a musical taste 
among the people, 43. 

Music (miscellaneous), 496 ; Adoration, 
Aspiration, and Belief, ib.; a Prac- 
tical Guide to Modern Pianoforte- 
playing ; Songs of Charles Dibdin ; 
Little Songs for Little Singers, 497. 

Metropolitan improvements, 240, 

Miscettaneous, 244; Visits to remark- 
able Places, ib. ; the Mental and Mo- 
ral Dignity of Woman, ib. ; Treatise 
on Printing and Type-founding, ib. ; 
Observations on Popular Antiquities ; 
the House of Commons as elected to 
the Fourteenth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom; Hints relative to 
the Construction of Fire-proof Build- 
ings, 245; a Cyclopedia of Com- 
merce, Mercantile Law, Finance, and 
Commercial Geography, 247; the 
Mirror, 248; the Student Life in 
Germany, ib.; Fallacies of the Fa- 
culty, 250; Hints for Australian 
Emigrants, 251; the grave-yards of 
London; the toll question on rail- 
ways exemplified; religion; philo- 
sophy, physiology, &c., 254; prin- 
ciples of general and comparative phy- 
siology ; the physiology of digestion 
considered with relation to the princi- 
ples of dietetics, ib.; the Year-book of 
Facts, 493; Observations on the pre- 
sent Condition of the Island of Tri- 
nidad, and the actual State of the 
Experiment of Negro Emancipation, 
ib. ; the Journey Book of England, 
494; the History of Egypt under the 
Romans, #).; a Grammar of Elocu- 
tion, 495; Keimpression de I’ Ancien 
Moniteur, ib. ; Works of Daniel De 

” tes ib. ; National Singing Circular, 

ib. 


N. 

North American Indians, 122; general 
‘account of the Indians in their present 
and past state, 123; astonishment 
excited among the Mandans by the 
first introduction of portrait-painting, 
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124; mistaken application of the word 
“ medicine” by Mr Catlin, 126; edu- 
cation of the youthful Mandans, 128 ; 
sympathy and advocacy of the cause 
of the Indians against the injustice of 
the whites towards them, 132. 

New Zealand, 253. 


P. 
Poetry and the drama, 255-498; song 


without rhyme; hymns and anthems, 


256; the Patrician’s Daughter, 257; | 
Heber: Records of the Poor,and other | 


poems, 259; the character of Sir John 
Falstaff ; Edwy, 260; the Mind, and 
other poems; select English poetry, 
498; characteristics of painters; Za- 
chary Coble, 500; the Prince of the 
Mountains; the library edition of 
Shakspere; Marriage, a comedy in 
five acts, 

Prussia and the Prussian system, 134; 
influence of the French revolution on 
Prussian despotism, 136; state of par- 
ties in Germany immediately after the 
peace, 137; constitutional form of go- 
vernment denounced in Prussia, 142; 
power of the king, 144; retrospect of 


the early kings of Prussia, 145; the | 


French revolution and protestantism 
lave modified the character of Prus- 


sian despotism, 150 ; manner in which | 


the new king proposes to reconstruct 
the nobility (note), 151; publications 
of Herr Venedy and Herr Hause- 
mann,153 ; power of the Prussian uni- 
versities, ib.; all other educational 
establishments subject to strict go- 
vernment superintendence, 154; the 
church physically and morally weak 
in Germany, 156 ; municipal corpora- 


tions, 157 ; the two governing powers, | 
bureaucracy and the standing army | 
and police, 159; excellence of the | 
Prussian administrative machinery, | 


162; amount of the army as stated by 
Zedlitz, 163; administration of jus- 
tice, ]64; taxation, 170. 

Prerogative, claims of, 188. 


| 
Poor Laws, 260; the Book of the Bas- 


tiles, ib. ; on the Sufficiency of the 
Parochial System, without a Poor 
Rate, for the right Management of 
the Poor; Population speenendiiatenes 
and Figures, 261. 

Patrician’s Daughter, 334. 

Pouricat _Reraosrect, 394; influence 
and extent ofthe British Empire un- 
der William IV and Queen Victoria, 
395; responsibilities and duties of 








ministers of the Crown, 896; funeral 
and character of George IV, 398; re- 
volution of July, 399; resignation of 
the Wellington ministry, 400; Earl 
Grey succeeds to office, 401; Lord 
John Russell’s plan of parliamentary 
reform, ib.; alterations made in the 
Bill, before passing into law, 402; no 
fixed proportion established between 
the number of representatives and 
constituents, ib. ; pee. proportion 
of to consti . table of, 
404; effects of the Reform ‘Bill ex- 
aggerated by all parties, 406; the 
Irish Coercion Bill, 407 ; negro eman- 
cipation, 408 ; Poor-law Amendment 
Bill, 409; resignation of Ear! Grey 
and succession of Lord Melbourne, 
409; Cabinet of, 411; reduction of 
the "duty on newspapers and adver- 
tisements, 412; the operatives form 
a party of their own, 414; influence 
of the ‘ Times’ in the overthrow of 
the late ministry, 415; defects of the 
Municipal Reform Bill, 417; corpo- 
ration of London left untouched, 418 ; 
gross abuses of (note) ib. ; unmixed 
commendation not merited by the 
late ministry in their efforts to pro- 
mote national education, 420; Penny 
Postage Bill, 421; Mr Rowland Hill 
not allowed the superintendence of 
the measure in its practical details, 
422; progress of law reform, ib. ; 
foreign relations, 424; Syria, ib. ; 
Spain, 423; China, ib. 5 "Canada, 424; 
progress of science and the arts dur- 
ing the last ten years, 427. 





R. 

Religion, 504; Works of William Jay, 
ib.; the Martyr of Erromanga, or 
the Philosophy of Missions, 504; A 
Discourse on the Right of the Church 
in a Christian State, 506. 

eee, D’Aubigne’s History of, 

77. . 


8. 

Syria, 262; the Syrian question. @ 

Statistics of the Retreat, 305. 

Syrian war, fruits of, 428; object of the 
treaty of July, 429; Russian policy, 
433; Austrian, 434; attempt to esta- 
blish a Protestant bishopric in Pa- 
lestine, 436; the Sultan, and not Ma- 
homet Ali, the aggressor, 443; con- 
duct of Lord Ponsonby towards Ma- 
homet Ali, 445: Syria encouraged to 
revolt by British agents, 448; Izzet 
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Pacha sent by the Porte to govern | 


Syria, 450 ; official correspondence of 
Mr Wood, 451 ; Lord Palmerston re- 
quests the Porte to remove Izzet 
Pacha, 453; opposition and delay of 
Lord Ponsonby to carry the Napier 
convention into execution, 455; ob- 
jects of the delay, 458; project of 
General Jochmus, 461; Ibrabim Pa- 
cha’s army attacked in its retreat, 
463; probable restoration of Maho- 
met Ali’s power in Syria, 468. 


T. 
Toys, 97; the passion for handling not 
duly appreciated, ib.; children the 
most fond of toys which excite the 
conceptive faculty, 98; two great 
principles of mind by which toys act, 
100; pleasure derived from the re- 
covery of the past, 102; its action on 
the infant mind, 104; future charac- 
ter largely determined by the early 
operations of intellect, 109; objects 
which most powerfully recal the past 
at all ages, 110; occasions when toys 





are required, 115; systematic classi- 
fication of toys, jointed ones, 116; 
rigid ones, 117; reason of the fatigue 
felt in visiting museums, 119. 

Travels and voyages, 263; Journals of 
Two Expeditions of Discovery in 
North-west and Western Australia, 
by Capt. Grey. 

Tragedies, recent, 321; literature com- 
pared to a steeple chase, ib.; import- 
ance of judicious criticism, 323; ana- 
lysis of ‘ Nina Sforza,’ extract from, 
$28; defects and merits of fifth act, 
830, 331; Patrician’s Daughter, tra- 
gedy of, 334; no age poetical to it- 
self, 835; the present unfitted for 
tragedy, 337; unless in prose, 338; 
illustration of failure in the endea- 
vour to make the ideal familiar, 339 ; 
extract from Patrician Daughter, cri- 
ticism of third act, 34]; fourth and 
fifth, 344; hints to young authors, 
345; a poet’s soliloquy on love, 347. 


. Ww. 
Wrongs of the subject, 188. 











